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armament firms in fomenting war.1 The trend of American opinion on
this matter was of special importance, since the negotiations over a
possible arms embargo in 1933 had broken down primarily for the
reason that the President of the United States lacked the legislative
authority necessary to enable him to impose such an embargo.
At the meeting of the League Council on the 17th May a strong
lead in favour of prohibiting the export of arms to Bolivia and Para-
guay was given by the British representative, Mr. Eden, and his pro-
posal that the Governments whose co-operation was necessary and
who were not represented on the Council should be invited by tele-
gram to agree to an arms embargo received unconditional support
from the representatives of Prance, Spain, and other countries. No
definite action was taken, however, until any doubt as to the attitude
of the United States Government had been removed. On the 19th
May a resolution empowering the President to impose an embargo
on the export of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay was introduced into
the Congress at Washington with the Administration's support,2 and
on the 20th May Senor Castillo Najera, the chairman of the League
Committee of Three (which had been instructed by the Council to
resume its examination of the question of an arms embargo), des-
patched telegrams to the Governments of thirty-one other countries
inquiring if they would be ready to participate in an embargo. On the
same day the League Council adopted a resolution inviting the Govern-
ments of Bolivia and Paraguay to re-examine the solution proposed
by the Chaco Commission and the arguments militating in favour of
that solution and of the prompt re-establishment of peace. The Council
decided to meet in extraordinary session in ten days' time in order to
give the representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay an opportunity to
state their views on the Commission's report.
When the Council met again on the 31st May, any lingering hope
that the parties might be brought to accept a settlement on the lines
suggested by the Chaco Commission was finally dispelled. The Boli-
vian delegate, indeed, declared that his Government were ready to
1  On the 12th April the Senate of the United States decided on the appoint-
ment of a committee to conduct investigations into the operations of arms
manufacturers (including their methods of promoting sales) and to consider the
desirability of making the manufacture of armaments a government monopoly.
2  The resolution dealt only with the particular case of the Chaco and did not
supersede the earlier resolution, action on which was still pending, which would
empower the President to forbid the export of arms at his discretion to any
country engaged in a dispute (see the Survey for 1932, p. 297 n). In his message
on the Chaco resolution, President Roosevelt also asked Congress to ratify the
Geneva Arms Convention of 1925 (which had never come into force, owing to
the lack of the necessary number of ratifications).
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